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THE TRUE VINE. 
BY HUGH MACMILLAN. 

Between the vine and the branches the 
closest resemblance may be seen. Each 
branch is a perfect representative of the 
whole tree; every vine leaf is a vine in little 
—the vine, in its turn, being a vine leaf en- 
larged. There is a Greek word for branch 
which expresses this idea—viz., einareon, de- 
rived from oine, the vine, iadicating that a 
branch isa diminutive vine. In the natural 
world, a oneness exists between all the parts 
ofatree. The root, stem, bud, flower, fruit, 
and seed, are constructed on precisely the 
same type; however widely diversified they 
may seem in form, color, or function, their 
essential nature is the same. The leaf is the 
basis of the whole—the essential! and proto- 

. typical plant. It is from it that all the floral 
organs are developed, and to it that all parts 
are reducible by homology. Hence every 
leaf is a miniature of the tree from which it 
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the side veins the lateral branches and twigs ; 
while the green cellular matter which fills up 
the spaces between the ramifications of the 
veins on the same plane, represents the foli- 
age. The veins of the leaves ramify from 
the midrib at angles which coincide with 
those formed by the branches and the trunk. 
Similarly, the branches are miniatures of the 
whole tree; each is capable of becoming it- 
self a separate individual, as is found by cut- 
ting, budding, grafting, and other horticul- 
tural operations. The smallest twig is a type 
of the branch on which it grows, and the 
branch a type of the trunk from which it 
springs. The whole tree, with its branches, 
is of the same general form as every individ- 
ual branch with its twigs; and every branch, 
with its twigs, is a type of the whole plant in 
its skeleton and outline. The tree by de- 
veloping branches merely repeats itself; and 
while the leaf is a typical plant or branch, 
the tree or branch is a typical leaf. From 
all these considerations, it will be seen that 
the vine presents a repetition both of homo- 
typal parts and of homotypal arrangement 
of parts or forms; or, in other words, that all 
its parts are similar to one another, and in 
nice accordance with the whole. And is it 
not so with the True Vine? “ Forasmuch as 
the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
He also Himself likewise took part of the 
same.” The Son of God stood among His 
creatures as one of themselves—assumed our 
nature, with all its necessary limitations. 
“ 7n all things it behooved Him to be made 
like unto His brethren.” His humanity was 
sanctified by the same Spirit that sanctifies 
us, and developed by the same conditions 
which develope us. And just as the whole 
vine is like its branches, so each of the 
branches is like the whole vine. ‘“+He that 
sanctifieth, and they that are sanctified, are 
all of one.” He is a partaker of their na- 
ture, and they are partakers of His. They 
have the same mind which was in Christ 


falls; the outline of its shape is like the out-| Jesus; they are conformed to His image; 


line of the tree: the foot stalk and centre | 


vein represent the trunk and main axis, and 


they not only receive His doctrines, but im- 
bibe His Spirit, live as He lived, think as 
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He thought, and feel as He felt. The eye of | Moses to tempt the Israelites to idolatry and 
man sees Christ’s image upon their charac | riot; Satan had taken advantage of the ab- 
ter and conduct, and the eye of God sees the| sence of Christ to prevail against the disci- 
mind of Christ in their soul. They have the| ples, for they could not cast out the evil spir- 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace—one|it in the lunatie child, and the Scribes and 
body, one spirit, one hope, one faith, one| Pharisees were pressing to the uttermost the 
baptism, one God and Father of all, who is|advantage which they had geined by this 
above al], and through all, and in them all.| miscarriage of the disciples. St. Mark re- 
This unity in the living Church of Christ} cords, that when Christ came down to the 
proves it to be indeed the new €reation of one | multitude, “ straightway all the people, when 
God, created anew in Christ Jesus. they beheld Him, were greatly amazed, and, 

Asan illustration of this typical resemblance | running to Him, saluted Him,” which indi- 
between the True Vine and its branches, let| cates that His face still shone with the re- 
us take the case of Moses. “A prophet| flection of the transfiguration, like the face of 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you} Moses when.he went down to the camp of 
from among your brethren, like unto me,| Israel. The character of the miracles which 
Him shall ye hear,” said the great Lawgiver | Moses performed closely resembled the char- 
of Israel to his people; and how marvellous-|acter of Christ’s miracles. Moses changed 
ly do the incidents in the life of Moses cor- | water into blood; Christ changed water into 
respond with those in the life of Christ! The| wine. Moses led the Israelites through the 
peril which Moses incurred as a child, and| Red Sea; Christ walked on the water. Un- 
the destruction of the Hebrew children by | der the guidance of Moses the Israelites were 
Pharaoh, are exactly like the massacre of|fed with heavenly manna; by the power of 
the innocents by Herod, and the danger to|Christ the multitudes that followed him 
the life of the infant Jesus, on account of|into the wilderness were fed by the multi- 
the rage of the jealous monarch. The s0 | plication of a few loaves and fishes. Moses 
journ of Moses in Egypt is like the sojourn of| proclaimed the law from Mount Sinai; 
Jesus in Egypt with His parents. Moses| Christ preached the sermon of the Beatitudes 
visiting his brethren when he was of age,and|on a mountain in Galilee. Moses insti- 
his election to become the deliverer of Israel,|tuted the Passover, and appointed the same 
are like Jesus beginning to preach the gospel|as an ordinance in Israel forever; Christ 
of the kingdom to the Jews, and being bap-| instituted the Lord’s Supper, and said: 
tised of John in the Jordan for His sacred|“‘ As oft as ye eat this bread and drink 
ministry. The retirement of Moses into the|this cup ye do show the Lord’s death till He 
wilderness for forty years, is paralleled by|come.” Moses made a brazen serpent, and 
Christ’s temptation in the wilderness for for- | erected it on a cross, that the serpent-bitten 
ty days. The miraculous power with which | Israelites might look on it ard be healed ; 
Moses was endowed, in order to authenticate | Christ said of this type, “ As Moses lifted up 
himeelf as the messenger of God, is similar te | the serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the signs and wonders which Christ performed | the Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever 
as evidences of His Messiahship. The trans-| believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
figuration of Moses on the mount, when the|eternal life.” The farewell discourses of 
skin of his face so shone that those who| Moses to the Israelites, which are recorded 
talked with him could not gaze on the daz-|in the last chapter of Deuteronomy, are like 
zling radiance, corresponds exactly with the| the last touching discourses of our Lord to 
transfiguration of Christ on the mount, when | His disciples, as recorded in the last chapters 
His face did shine as the sun, and His gar-|of the Gospel of St. John. The death of 
ments were whiter than any fuller on earth | Moses on Mount Nebo was like the death of 
could whiten them. The very words which,|Christ on Mount Calvary; and as Moses, 
on that occasion, God addressed from the|with dying eyes, beheld from that lonely 
cloud to the three disciples,—* This is My |summit the goodly land flowing with milk 
beloved Son, hear ye Him,”—were an echo|and honey, which was to be the future pos- 
of the words of Moses, ‘“‘The Lord your God | session of His people, so Christ beheld, with 
shall raise up a Prophet of your brethren like | dying eyes, a glorious prospect of the salva- 
unto me, Him shall ye hear;” while the pe-|tion of the true Israel of God, and the in- 
culiar word exodus in the Greek text, trans-| heritance of the saints in light on Mount 
lated “decease,” used only by St. Luke and| Calvary, when He uttered the significant 
by St. Peter in a similar association, was sug- | words, “It is finished.” A profound mys- 
gested by the Exodus of Moses. Nay, the|tery and uncertainty overhang the burial- 
very scene which Moses found on his descent | place of Moses,—*‘ No man knoweth of his 
from Mount Sinai, was found by Christon His|sepulebre to this day ;” and so darkness 
descent from the mount of transfiguration.| closes upon the grave in Golgotha, and no 
Satan had taken advantage of the absence of! one knoweth of the sepulchre of Jesus unto 
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this day. Our Saviour appeared to His dis- 
ciples, after His death, on a mountain in 
Galilee: and Moses, after his death, appeared 


with Elijah on the mount of transfiguration, | 


to Christ and His disciples. Or, if we accept 
the Jewish tradition, that Mozes was trans- 
lated to heaven from Mount Nebo, we can 
ouly see in it a further resemblance to the 
ascension of Christ from the Mount of Olives. 
A multitude of other features of resemblance 
between Moses, in his character and public 
functions, and Christ, might be mentioned, 
but those given are sufficient to show the 


*x 
homology. 
(To he continued.) 


INDIAN DEPARTMENT. | 


RELIGION, NATURAL AND REVEALED, AMONG 
THE INDIANS. 
Lawresce, Kansas, Sixth month §, 1871. 
My Dear Friend Murray Shipley : 

Thy request for information “ concerning 
the existing state of religion, natural or re- 
vealed, among the Indians, as well as my 
views relative to their religious elevation and 
instruction,” merited an earlier reply than 
circumstances have allowed me to give. 

The religious views of the different tribes 
of the Central Superintendency vary very 
much. Some of them have a considerable 
knowledge of Christianity, but very many of 
them are entirely ignorant of it. All of them, 
however, are believers in the Great Spirit, 
and in a future existence, either happy or the 
reverse. Their ideas of the nature of the 
Great Spirit are very vague. They consider 
sickness and misfortune as evidences of his 
displeasure, and at these times they frequent- 
ly cut themselves, supposing their blood to 
be an acceptable sacrifice. Other modes of 
self-inflicted punishment are sometimes adopt- 
ed as penance. In smoking, they frequently 
puff the first whiff upward, as an offering to 
the Great Spirit, and the next downward, 
for Mother Earth. Some of them have a 
sacrifice and feast of the first fruits; others 
have an annnal sacrifice of a white dog, first 
slain and then consumed in the fire, around 
which they dance and say their prayers, be- 
lieving that these are borne up by the smoke 
in an acceptable manner to the Great Spirit. 


* Delitzzch, in a small pamphlet, entitled, 
“Neue Untersuchungen iiber Entstehung undAnlage 


der Karonischen Evangelien I Das Matthius Evan- | 


gelium,’’ admirably demonstrates the marvellous 
correspondence which exists between the acts and 


teachings of Christ, and the acts and teachings of | 


the Law as recorded in the Pentateuch. Indeed, 
the whole chronological arrangement, literary plan, 
and general scope of the Gospel of Matthew is evi- 
dently a reproduction and fulfilment of the Old 
Testament Thora, or five Books of the Law, and 
may, therefore, well be called the ‘‘ Evangelical 
Pentateuch.’’ 
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They do not seem to understand that God is 
pure, merciful, just, and full of love and 
truth, hence their feeling of obligation to ex- 
ercise purity, mercy, justice, love, and truth 
seems to be very feeble. Godliness with them, 
'as well as with us, meaus being like God; 
hence they think strength, and valor, and re- 
venge are noble traits of character. Their 
‘ideas of the happy state are also vague. Its 
negative symbols are with them somewhat as 
| they are with us, the absence of pain, sickness, 
sorrow, hunger, thirst, and death. But the 
| positive symbols of purity, glory, gratitude, 
| knowledge, ete., they do not seem to under- 
istand; for even to us these are matters of 
i faith, so far as they exceed the degree to which 
we have attained in an experience of them. 
| The Indians believe, as we do, that the 
;Great Spirit is pleased when His children 
| manifest a disposition which is like His own, 
‘and their ideas of His requisitions will, of 
‘course, depend upon their ideasof Him. His 
law is but a reflex of His own nature; hence 
(I do not see any reason why the mono-theism 
‘should stand in the way of their reception of 
Christ in His fullness, when the true nature of 
God is revealed to them. Such revelation of 
‘the character of God will necessarily lead 
them, as it does us, to compare themselves in 
nature and in conduct with Him, and thus 
give them the knowledge of sin, both in its 
guilt and its power. They will find, as we 
do, their own helplessness and need when they 
attempt to conform themselves to God’s law, 
and being taught the worthlessness of their 
old sacrifices in the revelation of God's love 
and mercy, which do not demand such pen- 
ances, it seems to me that the dooris wide 
open for them as much as for us, to flee for 
refuge to the hope that is set before them in 
| the Gospel—which hope is Christ, the Atone- 
iment, the Saviour, the Mediator, the Re- 
|deemer, and also the High Priest, the Lord, 
ithe King, the Friend, the Brother, the All. 
| And so far as I have had opportunity of be- 
|coming acquainted with Christian Indians, 
there are no Unitarians among them; and 
jas often as I have listened to their earnest 
prayers and exhortations in their own native 
tongue, my heart has been made joyful in 
hearing the “ name that is above every name” 
spoken in tones of tender affection and rever- 
ence, 
| ‘The religious instruction of the wild tribes 
i is saslieaty difficult on account of their wan- 
‘dering habits. It is impossible to secure reg- 
|ular attendance at school or upon religious 
exercises. Another influence of a powerfully 
| adverse character is their experience with the 
Government and white men generally. It is 
‘perfectly natural and not at all unfair, to 
| judge of the merits of a religious system by 
{the character of those who represent it, and 
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the Indians suppose that Christianity is the {among the Indians be dedicated to the Lord 
white man’s religion, and that, therefore, it| and consecrated to His work of saving souls. 
must be a very wicked system, and decidedly | It seems to me the latter should be the ultimate 
inferior to their own. It is useless to tell | object and hope in view in al] the teaching and 
them that bad white men are not Chris-| other influences brought to bear upon the 
tians; they will retort at once that all white| subjects of our labor. The religion of Jeaus 
men are alike, and this is very much the|should be taught in the school every day. 
truth so far as their experience goes. Thus| The adults should be gathered on First day 
the great joy of the Indian chief may easily | with the children in a school to be followed 
be accounted for, when, as the missionary | by a religious meeting. The Bible should be 
was explaining the happiness of heaven and | read and explained, that which is unknown 
the kind of people who alone would be per | being illustrated by that which they already 
mitted to enter it, he laughed aloud. Upon|understand and appreciate. They should 
being asked why he did so (as it seemed | commit appropriate texts and hymns, and so 
irreverent,) he replied that he was overjoyed | soon as the Spirit of the Lord begins to work 
at what the missionary had said, for if that| in their hearts, they should be organized into 
was true there would be no white men in|a church for mutual strength and encourage- 
heaven, and the Indians would have some rest.| ment. In all these movements the teachers 
Again, the religious superstitions ofthese wild|should be the leaders of the people, and 
Indians are so interwoven with their daily lite,|should practice and teach a Christianity 
being constantly called into play in their pre-| which reaches to the life, the thoughts, the 
parations for war and the chase, and in their| feelings, in fact to the heart itself. The lack 
operations for averting evil and invoking good, | of this is a sad feature of some so-called 
that another strong barrier is presented to the | Christian civilization in a few of the tribes 
introduction of Christianity. Moreover, there|in which many are living in the forms and 
is no State religion among them ; the conver- | ceremonies of a professedly Christian Church, 
sion of a chief does not involve the adoption | are quite well educated and civilized, but are 
by the whole tribe of the new religion, as is| largely subject to their animal nature—intem- 
the case in some of the South Sea Islands} perate, sensual, dishonest, regardless of truth, 
where a nation has been born in a day, so| and intensely selfish. But while a religion 
far as nominal Christianity is concerned. which does not reach to the reformation of the 
But with all these hindrances, the case is| character will not benefit the Indian to much 
not hopeless. Whenever among these wild | extent, yet those who labor among them must 
tribes a school can be opened, a few children| be tenderly mindful of the effect of long 
will be induced to attend, and with proper | ages of barbarism in the increasing predomi- 
assistance and encouragement, a few adults| nance of the animal nature. It will not do 
can be induced to quit their wandering life.|to give up hope because those who seemed 
As we lay hold of these, help them to houses, | sincere and earnest yesterday have fallen to- 
farms, stock, etc., preach the Gospel to them,| day. We must expect them often to stumble, 
and fortify them against the reproaches of| and sometimes to fall. Our work is to help 
their own people, their number will gradually | them on their feet again, and to teach them 
increase; others will follow their example, | that the Lord will deal with them as we deal 
and slowly, but surely, an influence will be| with our children; that if they are willing 
felt upon the whole tribe which will prepare] to try again our Father will forgive and for- 
the way for a successful work of preaching | get the past. Great patience, and a love that 
the Word. It is in this way that the Chero-| is earnest to seek and to save the lost, will be 
kees and several other tribes have been grad-| found necessary in this work. We must be 
ually brought into such a state that the results|tenderly pitiful towagds them as we are 
of the labors of a few self-sacrificing minis-| toward our own children, always looking for 
ters have demonstrated that the Indian can} some evidences of a desire on their part to 
be civilized. Long before the Revolutionary | return, and then meeting and receiving them 
War the Moravians labored earnestly among | with joy. It is difficult to realize the strength 
the Cherokees of Western North Carolina,|of the animal nature in them, and sad to 
and sowed the seed of a harvest which has| witness the many instances in which it over- 
been reaped in the present century. The| comes the best of resolutions, yet they seem 
Cherokees for many years before their remo-|also remarkably open to that work of the 
val_to their present location were sufficiently | Spirit which brings penitence and a willing- 
civilized to have a regular constitutional form | ness to confess and to try again. Indeed the 
of government. most of us have trodden a similar path, and 
There are tribes in the Central Superin-|if, in the strength of years, the Lord has 
tendency who are now ripe for the Christian | shown to some a better and more direct way, 
harvest, and it is exceedingly to be desired | yet, as a rule, we are children in Christ be- 
that every one of our educational institutions ' fore we are strong men. 
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There i is hope for the red man in n the Gos- 
pel, if not for the perpetuation of his race, 
at least for his moral elevation and for the 
salvation of many individuals. To-day there 
are of this people who call themselves by the 
name of Christ, who seek His help and speak 
His praise, and there are children among 
them who are learning the way of salvation 
and preparing to become ambassadors for 
Him. Shall we not help them? 


‘*Shall we whose minds are lighted 
With wisdom from on high ; 
Shall we to men benighted, 
The Lamp of Life deny ?”’ 

We have some good laborers in this field, 
and others are ready to enter who give hope 
ful indications of a preparation for this ser- 
vice. We trust that the Lord of the harvest 
will send as many and just such as the har- 
vest needs. 

I shall always be glad to hear from thee 
upon this dee »ply interesting subjec t, and will 
endeavor to answer any inquiries, but desire 
thy thoughts and reflections in exchange. 

Very truly thy friend, 

Wa. Nicworson. 
acacia tial tita 
THE MOUNT CENIS RAILWAY AND 

(Continued from page 750.) 

Lookiag back upon all which was found 


TUNNEL. 


evinced by a trip over the Fell Railroad, it 
seems to us that safe ty is secured upon a route 
whereof we have not the like for probable 


danger. We cannot learn that any accident 
has ever happened on this route. ~ We think, 
moreover, that the prin ‘iple involved in the 
Fell Railroad is worthy of earnest consid- 
eration by our railway eagineers. It seems 
to us that a railway constructed upon these 
principles can obviate not a few of the great 
difficulties which our engineers have to meet. 
For example, it seems to us that, had we 
studied ita few years ago, we should have 
never undertaken the construction of the 
Hoosic Tunnel. At all events, it is certain 
that herein is to be found means of reaching 
many of our mining regions hitherto sup 
posed to be inaccessi ble to railways. We can 
by it mount ascents and round curves ste “per 
and sharper than any with which 
yet fairly grappled. 

So much 


we hav ve as 


by way of preliminary to what 
we shall have to say respecting g the existing 
railway over the summit of the Mount Cenis 
Pass. Now for the tunnel through the ridge. 
Risiag near Mount Cenis are two little rivers 
running in parallel but exactly on pusite di 
rections, upon either side of the rid ge. 
Are, upon the French side, running north 
ward, falls into the Isere, and thence into 


the Rhone, emptying into the Mediterranean | 


near Marseilles. 
side, running southward, falls into the Po, | 


The 


The Dora, upon the Italian | 
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near Turin, and thence finds its way into the 
Adriatic. Now at one point, a score of miles 
from their source, these two rivers approach 
each other—the Arc bending a little to the 
south, the Dora to the north. The distance 
at this point of approach is about eight 
miles ; the elevation of the valley of the Arc 
being here about 3700 feet; that of the Dora 
some 400 feet more, or 3000 below the sum- 
mit of the pass. But between these two 
points the ridge of the Alps stands sentinel 
and barrier. This rocky barrier is pierced by 
the tunnel, 13,577 yards, about seven and 
seven-tenth miles; so that in that distance an 
ascent and descent of about 3000 feet are 
saved. 

Having mastered all these details, we set 
out on our special tour of examination ; the 
time being eighteen months when no 
war raged in France. Leaving Paris, and 
traversing the fertile plains of Burgundy, 
passing Dijon and Macon, we climb the gen- 
tle lower slopes of the mountains, and reach 
the little village of San Michel, where the 
ascent of the Alps fairly begins. Here is the 
| French terminus of the Feli Railway. 

The carriages which are to convey us have 
a familiar look. They are almost exact 
counterparts of those of our city railways, 
just about as broad, the seats running length- 
|ways along the sides. By special favor we 
lare allowed to ride on the locomotive, and 
| thus gain a better view than could be had 
\from the carriage windows. In a few min- 
utes we get our first view of the difficulties 
we have tosurmount. The track runs straight 
up a hill steeper than any railway line we 
have ever seen, except the old incline—long 
since abandoned—at Schenectady, in New 
York, or the coal road at Mount Pisgah, in 
Pennsylvania. The actaal ascent, by meas- 
urement, for half a mile, is one foot in 
eighteen ; but if our eyes can be trusted it 
is not much less than the half of a right 
angle. But there is nothing in which our 
senses more deceive us than the real slope of 
a mountain side. Thus, the Peak of Teneriffe, 
which to the eye is a perfect sugar-loaf, has 
| an inclination of only 12°, or one in thirty ; 
and the very steepest face of Mont Blane, 
which looks almost perpendicular, is less than 
45°, or one in eight, an inclination only half 
greater than some which we shall have to 
mount on thiy railway. The centre rail 
driving-wheels are screwed up, and the little 
engine pulls us up this rise with scarcely ap 
lapparent check. Then follows a jcompara- 
tively slight ascent for ten miles, the average 
irise being only one in forty-eight. This 
brings us to Modane Station. Here, looking 
| across the gorge, we see a thin line of smoke 
rising far up the side of a steep mountain. 
This, we are told, marks the northern ter- 


ago, 
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minus of the tunnel, which we shall visit in}of which our railway track occupies the 
In the meanwhile we mtst| outer edge, so that, without any parapet be- 


a day or two. 


mn * . . . ' 
go on to Turin, in order to obtain a permit to| tween us and the abyss below, we can look 
go into the tunnel; for of late it has been|sheer down precipices whose depths seem to 


found necessary to exclude visitors, excepting 
for two days in the month, neither of which 
suits our time; and, moreover, we wish to 
examine matters more carefully than we 
could as part of a crowd on a regular open 
day. 

Here also, locking southward, we get a 
glimpse of the ridge through, or rather 
under, which the tunnel is to pass. Follow 
ing with our eye the line pointed out to us as 


the direction of the tunnel, our vision is} 
. . | 
barred by a peak which, we are told, is 


called the “Grand Vallon,” just midway be 
tween the two extremities of the tunnel— 
Fourneaux, where we see the emoke rising, 


and Bardonnéche, the opposite terminus on | 


the Italian side. The Grand Vallon, we are 
told, rises to an altitude of 11,000 feet, only 
454 less than that of Mount Cenis; and right 
under the highest point runs the tunnel ; so 
that, measured in a straight line downward, 
fully a mile and a half of Alpine rock, at 
its highest point, overlies the tunnel. By 
rights the tunnel should be named the 
“Grand Vallon,” for Mount Cenis is fully a 
score of miles from the nearest point of the 
tunnel. However, we suppose that the name 
—like that of “America” for the New World, 
which should have been named “ Columbia ” 
—is too firmly fixed to be changed. 

At Modane our train makes a brief halt 
to take in water for the engine, and to see 
that every thing is in order. Well it may, 
for right before us is an ascent steeper than 
any thing we have yet seen. It is, by actual 
measurement, one foot in twelve. So steep 
does it look that we can hardly believe that 
any train can overcome it. But we go at it 
with a dash, with the utmost speed which 
our little locomotive can accomplish. The 
screws are put on the horizontal driving- 
wheels, and up we go, our speed diminishing 
yard by yard, until it is reduced to four 
miles au hour. We could fairly outwalk the 
train. Should any thing give way, we 
must go back to Modane and try again: 
for, although the entire brake power would 
be sufficient to hold us fast on the incline, 
and prevent us from running back, the train 
could not be started again if the breaks 
were on; and if they were off, we should just 
slide down in spite of all the engine could 
do. 

But no accident happens, as we believe 
none has hitherto happened here; and we 
breathe freer as we begin to ascend a gentler 
inclination. All the way we have been 
Winding upward along the steep face of the 
cliff, upon the outer edge of Napoleon’s road, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





us immeasurable. At Termignon the valiey 
makes a sharp turn to the east, so that we 
ean lock back over the zigzag line by which 
we have so far ascended. Then comes a 
great bend back and forth, and another 
sharp ascent, by which iv a mile we rise 350 
feet. 

This brings us to Lans-le bourg, twenty- 
five miles from San Michel, and 2220 feet 
above that place. Here beyins the great 
dead-lift of the road, for there isa further 
ascent of 2240 feet, which must be accom- 
plished in a space of six miles. Here the 
engines are changed, for it is not safe to trust 
the work to one which has just been employed 
in dragging the train from San Michel. 
From our station on the locomotive we can 
mark the zigzags and curves of the road, 
which winds around like a huge snake. So 
sharp are the curves that our train of five 
carriages is often bent like a D, the locomo- 
tive and the hinder car running in exactly 
opposite directions. Nothing but the centre 
rail and its appurtenanccs could prevent us 
from running off the track, and plunging 
sheer down the precipice which we overlook. 
At every moment something reminds us of 
the possible perils of the way. At intervals 
of only a quarter of a mile, perched upon 
some commanding point, are houses of refuge 
—solid little stone structures designed as 
shelters for travelers in the old diligence 
days (not very old either, for our railway 
dates back only five years) who should chance 
to be caught in a sudden snow storm. Ever 
and anon we plunge into darkness, for at the 
most exposed points the railway forms a 
covered way, having heavy plank walls, and 
a roof of corrugated iron. Two miles out 
of the six occupied by the ascent, and as 
many more upon the opposite descent, are 
thus roofed over. 

But the summit is at length gained ; then 
comes a run of five miles of almost level 
ground, when we begin the tremendous de- 
scent upon the Italian side. The descent is 
even more wonderful than the ascent, for it 
is almost continuous, with bardly an inter- 
vening level stretch. The views which we 
get are wonderful, changing every instant. 
At one moment we look far down over the 
lovely valley, dotted over with villages, vine- 
yards and farms. Then we turna curve, and 


| there is before us only a frowning wall of 


ragged rock. Again we seem to be literally 
hanging midway between valley below and 
peak above. We actually slide down a great 
part of the descent of almost twenty miles 
from the summit to Susa, the Italian termin- 











us or the Fell Railway. Rieti even more 
clearly than on the ascent, the value of the| 
centre rail was shown. The wheel-brakes 
were not once applied, the centre brake alone 
regulating the speed. . A . 

In six hours after leaving San Michel we 
reach the foot of the mountain on the oppo- 
site side of the Alps, where the Fell Railway 
terminates, at the little town of Susa, at the 
head of the broad valley of the Po. Thence 
a ride of thirty miles, accomplished in an| 
hour, brings us to the gay, bustling city of | 
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| Woolman, who is now being afresh declared 
the first white man to it ‘ercede for the freedom 
of Afric’s sons and daughters, the very last 
to send out ministers, evangelists, &c., to or- 
ganize meetings and receive into fellowship 
these sable fellow beings?” 

The more J revolved the subject the more 
of an unaccountable mystery it seemed, as it 
always has, to me. 

Think, Friend-,»f the millions of money ex- 
pended by Friends towards these people, and 
the scores of conversions wrought through 
the teaching and influences of Friends’ la- 


Turin, Here, repairing to the office of the|| 





yorers, and yet they must go and unite with 


“Direzione Tecnica del Traforo delle Alpi,” |some other religious denomination, thus vir. 
we present our credentials and receive a per-| tually declaring to them that our profession 


mit to visit the tunnel on an off day; and} i 
also a special letter to Signor Genesio, the 
local superintendent, which will secure to us| 
every facility for a thorough examination of | | 
the work. 


(To be continued ) 
- --30e> 


NORMAL INSTITUTE AND ORPHANS’ HOME. 
Near Henena, Anx.,6th mo. 21st, 1871. 


s not adapted to them, or else: “ Sit thou 


there,” we are better than you. 


I think it is time for the Quakers, the ac- 
knowledged friends of the red and the black 


man, to wake up and arouse themselves 
everywhere to an aggressive movement. If 
our system of worship is unsuited to the 
| lowly, let it be altered. But my friends, this, 


[ for one, c:nnot concede, for I think, as a 


To the Executive Bourd of Friends, Phila-| whole, there is no code so perfectly adapted to 
delphia :—There is one subje et connected | the lowly, though ignorant, and the poor, 


with our work among the colored people 
that I feel constrained in much love to pre 


We cannot bring about all that we desire 


at once, but let us labor as way opens for it, 


‘ : . | s ; 
sent to your consideration and to Friends | trusting that those who come after will carry 


everywhere, who labor for the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom among men, and for the 
enlargement of Zion’s borders, and that is, 


it on to pertection. 
We have here in our Preparative Meet- 
ing (composed of freed people,young and old) 


the organization of meetings amongst them, /|solid, earnest, spiritually-minded Christian 


for worship and discipline after the manner 
of Friends, and receiving them into full) 
membership with us. To teach, instruct, in- | 
stil into their minds, and impress upon their | 
hearts, as their understandings are opened, 
gospel truth in all its purity, simplicity, and 
saving efficacy; to train them in Friends’ 
order of conducting the affairs of the church, 
teaching them as we would a class in any- 
thing else that is useful, leaving out all that 
is not really essential to salvation, feeding | 
them as upon milk, until they can compre- 
hend further. By example and doctrine, the 
precepts of Christ, given in His own words in | 
the written gospels, to teach them that “God 
is a Spirit,” and must be so worshipped, and 
that this can be done without any jargon of 
words or boisterous actions. 

When, in a late visit to Nashville, Tenn., 
I saw and heard the Presbyterians teac hing 
from catechism and otherwise in Sabbath 
School, those who had been or were about to| 
be received into membership with them, and 
saw at Fisk University quite an intelligent | 
Congregational church among them thorough- | 
ly organized into membership, white and col 
ored, also the Methodist, I stood amazed, and 
thoughtfully questioned with myself as oft J 


worshippers, who wait reverently together be- 
forethe Lord in our religious gatherings, while 
others less experienced, Jess informed, being 
ignorant of the Bible and gospel truths, have 
not learned to think, and know but little to 


'think about. The latter, having always re- 


garded God asa great master, having His 


(house servants and field hands about Him, 


will break out and sing ia their own way 
one of those devotional hymns, then perhaps 
pray, in a manner not very intelligent or 
agreeable to refined ears. 

But the motive must be regarded, and in 
the spirit of Jesus, go and take such aside, 
and like Aquila and Priscilla, expound to 
them “ the way of God more perfectly.” Oh, 
for more of this kind of laborers ! 

We have to bear with many things, and 
need a double portion of charity, wisdom 
and brotherly kindness, but it is the Lord’s 
work, and He will carry it forward, by 
whomsoever He will. If Friends stand back 
and leave them to other and less spiritually 
minded bodies to gather in, we shall be found 
without excuse, because I know certainly that 
they are capable of becoming Friends indeed. 

Had we an éndowment fund here, and 
comfortable buildings for boarders, with a 





had done before: “ What! the followers of 


sufficient sum of money for improving our 
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premises, making it a model farm, the next 
seven years of this institution’s s life, judging 
from its past seven, would tell wonders upon 
this people for good, far and near. The 15 
orphans here, (could they be kept within its 
walls and areas would each be thoroughly 
qualified for high positions among their peo- 
ple, and would, from present indications, be 
Friends indeed, besides the many others 
sharing the benefit of like influences while 
here. 7 ° 7 ° . 
Very truly yours in the work, 
Avipa CLARK. 


-FRIEN DS’ REVIE W. 


~ PHILADELPHIA, ‘SEVENTH MONTH 22, 1871. 


Naw ENGLAND YEARLY MEEtING.—Hav- 
ing received through the kindness of C. R. 
Tucker, the Clerk, a copy of the printed min- 
utes, we are enabled to make some addition 
to the Report given on page 699, 

During the consideration of the state of So- 
ciety, the prevalence was felt of the cement- 
ing love of Christ, under which tender exhor-. 
tation was extended to increased fidelity in 
attending religious meetings, and to solemn 
devotional retirement, with the collected fam- 
ily, when prevented from attending with the 
assembled Church. The healthful and beau- 
tiful results of such dedication were impres- 
sively set forth, and living words were uttered 
of admonition, caution and encouragement. 
The great evils of the use of intoxicating 
drinks and of tobacco were impressively com- 
mended to the attention of Friends. For a 
notice of this interesting portion of the exer- 
cises see pages 708-9. 

An interesting and encouraging report of 
the boarding school at Providence was read 
and approved. This institution is continued 
under the charge of Albert K. Smiley, prin- 
cipal, and Rebecca H. Smiley, principal of the 
female department. The next session of the 
school is to commence on the 6th of Ninth 
month, and to close on the 24th of First 
month, when the winter recess will continue 
till Second month 7th, 1872. The next term 
will then begin, and close Sixth month 26th, 
1872. 

Friends of this Yearly Meeting have been 
engaged in a needed revision of the Book of 
Discipline. 

The establishment of Kansas Yearly Meet- 





ing, and also the proposition for a conference 
of Yearly Meetings, were sanctioned. Liberal 
subscriptions for the Kansas Yearly Meeting- 
house were encouraged. 

A full, interesting and satisfactory re- 
port was made of this meeting’s school at the 
national capital, evincing the continued valu- 
able results of this commendable mission. 

The subject of Peace claimed the lively at- 
tention of the Yearly Meeting. Their com- 
mittee had received contributions of nearly 
$300 for this concern, in addition to which 
they have expended in reading matter over 
$216. 

From the accounts received from various 
sources, we are warranted in the belief that 
Friends of this annual assemblage richly ex- 
perienced that the loving kindness of the 
Lord is better than life. A dear Friend 
writes ; “I cannot convey to any one not there 
a sense of the blessing that was poured out 
upon us by our blessed Head.” This fully 
applies to the public meetings held for the 
worship of the Almighty, and especially to 
an appointed evening meeting held for the 
youth, and largely attended by them ; many 
of them openly acknowledging their Saviour. 
It was a season of especial favor, and free 
from excitement (in any objectionable sense 
of the word). It closed with great solemnity, 
“and next morning when Friends came to- 
gether at the regular meetings for worship, it 
seemed in both houses to be a continuation 
of the exercise and service of the previous 
evening. The Gospel was again preached 
with great power and unction by several of 
the Lord’s servants, and a number of the 
young people for the first time confessed 
publicly their allegiance to Him.’’ 


— 0 


THe Grounp or our Horr.—It some- 
times occurs that a difference merely in modes 
of expression is fanned by party spirit into 
the seeming of doctrinal antagonism, while 
the dissentients are essentially one in faith. In 
such controversy we have no pleasure ; on the 
contrary, we often rejoice to believe that 
those who take issue with us hold the same 
convictions with ourselves, and we trust 
some day to discover that we are com- 
pacted in that which every joint supplieth. 
Again, we hope never to think that mere 
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union of theologie sentiment will constitute 
oneness in Christ. We long to find in ourselves 
and in others the true unity of the Spirit, 
the sound holding of the faith once delivered 
to the saints, joined with and illustrated 
by rectitude of heart and life. 

The “riends’ Intelligencer of the 8th inst., 
treating upon “the popular doctrine of tne 
Atonement,” says of The Friend and Friends’ 
Review : 

‘* Under the same date, 6th mo 16th, we find an 


editorial in one, accepting the doctrine of substitu- 
tion as sound, while the other rejects it as unsound.” 


The writer fails to state which of the two 
periodicals rejects this fundamental part of 
Christianity. We do not suppose that our 
contemporary would consent to being placed 
in such an attitude, and we, being very 
much in earnest, should have been better 
satisfied had the statement of our position 
been explicit. With great reverence, and 
with a solemn recognition of the?mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, we confess our unquali- 
fied faith in the Scriptural teaching that our 
adorable Redeemer died for and in the stead 
of all men, (they having otherwise no hope), 
the Just for the unjust and ungodly—that all 
men through Him might be saved ; and that 
Christ came into the world for this very pur- 
pose, to do the Father’s will by the offering 
which had the marvellous merit and power 
completely to satisfy Justice and to render 
Mercy triumphant. 

pablo. 

In THE LATE YEARLY MeetineG or Lon- 
DON, after reading the summary of the an- 
swers to the queries addressed to Ministers 
and Elders, tabular statements were pre- 
sented, showing that at the close of 1870 
there were in England, Wales and Scotland, 
about 325 meetings for worship, and 14,013 
members, an increase of 58 in the report of 
the previous year. The habitual attendance | 
of non members was stated as 4,061, an | 
crease of 104, Statistics were given of births, 
deaths, &e. 

A Friend here offered some remarks which 
afford food for thought, and which it seems 
due to our readers to lay befure them. We 
copy from the London Friend : 


Robert Barclay asked whether he might be al- 
lowed to speak in reference to the statistics just 
heard. He considered that they revealed a real 
numerical decrease in the members of the Society. 
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The meetings were gradually dying ont, the meet- 
ing-houses were being closed, and the Society was 
not even holding its own in proportion to the popu- 
lation. He did not think this decrease was any 
symptom of declining spirituality. On the con- 
trary, during the last twenty years there had been 
a cecided revival of religion—especially as mani- 
fested in an increased religious interest in the poor. 
But still the numerical decrease showed there was 
something wrong somewhere in the Society, and 
demanded an explanation. For some years we had 
comforted ourselves that, although the Society had 
declined very greatly during the last century in 
England, it had increusel in America. He had 
stated two years ago inthe Yearly Meeting that 
the religious census taken between the years 1850 
and 1860 by the United States Government, showed 
that the Society of Friends bad diminished their 
seat accommodation in ten years by 13,939 seats. 
He believed that in consequence of that statement 
enquiry had been made ; and an approximate state- 
ment was obtained for 1869. Comparing this with 
B. Seebohm’s estimate, prepared with great care in 
1850, there appeared to be a deficit of over 20,000 
members in twenty years.* In 1868, at an infla- 
ential meeting of Ministers and Elders, it was men- 
tioned that there were 114 meetings in which min- 
istry was never heard. That report showed that 
the ministry was not well distributed) Some meet- 
ings had, if anything, too much ministry, whilst 
others had none at all. And then our present 
powerlessness over such a state of things betokened 
a defect in our constitution. In the early state of 
the Society ministers were made responsible for 
such a state of things. In 1724 complaints were 
made that there were several settled meetings to 
which no public Friends came, which showed that 
ministers were then held responsible. Our Scciety 
had been raised up (humanly speaking) by the 
preaching of the Gospel. No religions body had 
ever yet lasted any length of time which had not 
made a vigorous use of preaching. Two vital prin- 
ciples of the early Friends had been the ‘* Word in 
the heart ’? and the ‘‘Word preached.” But shortly 
after 1727 the Society had begun to decrease. The 
reason of that had been, in his opinion, clearly 
owing to two changes in the constitution of the So- 
ciety which had been made about that time. The 
first was the institution of lay, or non preaching 
elders, and the second was birtbright membership. 
That bad assimilated the cons itution of the Socie- 
ty to the Presbyterian Church of that day, whose 
birthright or infant membersbip, and non-preaching 
or lay eldership, were specially denounced by the 
early Friends. The former was declared to be worse 
than Episcopacy, as the second beast inthe Revela- 
tions, imaging in their view the setting up of the 
fictitious image of thetrue Church. Non- preaching 
elders, whether the lay elders or stated ministers 
who did not preach, were compared in the language 
of the prophet Ezekiel, to *‘dumb dogs ’ who could 
not bark and gather the sheep. It was a curious 
fact that a church system which had been opposed, 
to prison and to death, by the early Fri-nds, should 
at last have been set up by them. One of the most 
marked features of the early Society, and to which, 
humanly speaking, it owed its success, had been a 
circulating or distributed ministry, and the organ- 
ized employment, in the language of our records, 
of “all Friends who have a testimony to turn peo- 
ple to God,’’ and to ‘‘oversee with the Holy Spirit’ 


* R. B. wishes us to state that he had no part in 
endeavoring to obtain this estimate, but saw the 
letters on the subject.—Eb. 
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such churches as were gathered. In the Quarterly| The cases of 38 boys between the ages of 9 and 15, 
Meeting of London and Middlesex, certainly from | who were habitual smokers, are thus reported upon 
1681, and doubtless earlicr (as this plan could be4 by a French physician: 27 presented distinct symp 

distinctly traced to George Fox as its author), every | toms of nicotine poison ; 22 indigestion, dullness of 
meeting in the Quarterly Meeting was regularly sup- | ‘ntellect, disordered circulation, and marked appe- 
plied with two ministers, and that for somewhere | tite for strong drink ; 3 heart disease ; 8 deterio- 





about a century. The new elders (described as | ration of blood ; 12 prcefuse noze-bleeding ; 10 dis- 
“* persons not ministers,’’ and originally appointed | turbed sleep; 4 ulceration of the mucuous mem- 
‘tenderly to encourage and help young ministers | brane. 


and advise otkers’’) were introduced for the first | 
time into the Ministers’ Meetings in 1727. 


An account of the Haverford commencement, and 


There | the themes of the graduating class, is from want of 


was historical evidence that this broke up the har- | space postponed till next week. 


mony of the ministers in their Jebors, and the 
Church shortly afterwards became non-aggressive. 
What, in the next place, was the obvions effect of | 
the institution of birthright membership? It was 
to bring up the congregation to the minister, in- 
stead of the minister b-ing compelled, by the ne- 
cessity of the case, to look up the congregation. 
Then the shepherding of the lambs of the flock was 
taken away from the minister, by the appointment | 
of overseers in 1752; and from that date the de- 
cline was very great, although prior to that the So 
Clety was opening fresh meetings every year. lu 
conclusion,he would remark that if ministers would 
endeavor to supply the needs of every meeting in 
the Society with a distributed service, they would 
be compelled to avail themselves of the help of 
many young unacknowledged ministers and others, 
and the misring link would be fousd which they 
had been seeking. An objection might be made 
that if definite duties were laid on ministers, and a 
kind of responsibility put upon them, it would 
eveniually lead to a paid ministry. The reply to 
that was, that ia the Wesleyan Society 20,000 un- 
paid ministers existed, and among the Primitive 
Methodists 14.000; and that they undertook defio- 
ite duties as to time and place without fee or re- 
ward. What the love of Christ constrained them 
to do was possible for us. It would be well in fu- 
ture reports to specify the number of uorecorded 
ministers, and to describe the distribution of min- 
isters among the various meetings. 

Isaac Brown thought the subjects touched on by 
Robert Barclay were most important, and that, 
hcwever we might defer their discussion, the So- 


ciety mnst sooner or later take them into consider- 
ation. 








CON DENSATIONS. 

Eas/ern Sketches.—Notea of scenery, schools, and 
tent life in Syria and Palestine: By Ellen Clare 
Miller. Pp. 210. Of this book, (undertaken as we 
understand at the instance of the Jate Josiah Fors 
ter,) the readers of the Review may form a favora- 
ble and correct estimate from the letters contribu- 
ted to this journal by our much valued friend the 
autboress, during the tour of thrilling interest in 
which she was associated with Eli and Sibyl Jones. 
We have ordered a limited number of copies from 
Edinburgh, and hope to be able to deliver them to 
subscribers very soon. Friends wishing to be 
supplied may leave orders with our publisher. 
Price, $1.50. 


Salem Monthly M-eting has established a meeting 
for worship in Boston, to be held on First and 
Fourth days in the rooms of the Young Men’s Chris 
tian Association, on Tremont St. 

New England Yearly Meeting has a membership 
of 4,403. There are $03 children between 5 and 21 
years; 59 First day schools conducted by Friends, 
with 2,980 pupils. 

Sandwich Monthly Meeting, N. H., has appointed 
Russell Hoag its correspondent: address Sandwich, 
N. H. (in place of George F. Varney.) 























Received for Marysville Meeting House, from J. 
H. D, $2.00. 
The name of Westgate was misprinted as West- 


lake in the obituary column of No. 43, page 684. 


——-- -- 0m —-—- 


MARRIED. 


MEADER—COX.—At New Garden, N. C., on the 
29th of Sixth month, 1871, Ezra M. Meader, of 
North Berwick, Maine, to Mary E., daughter of 
Jonathan E. and Elizabeth A. Cox, of New Garden, 
N.C. 


—— <2 


DIED. 


STUART.—Near Spiceland Ind., on the 13th of 
Sixth month, 1871, of heart disease, Matilda H., 
wife of Am®@s Stuart, iu ber 69th year. She bore 
great suff-eriog with Christian fortitude, and ex- 
pected death with confidence and composure, resting 
on the glorious promises of the Gospel. She leaves 
in the bearts of her large family and of ber friends 
a precious remembrance of a pure life, and a sweet 
confidence that her close was peacefal. 

WILLS.—At Rancocas, N. J., in her 77th year, 
Martha, wife of Aaron Wills, a valued Elder of Bur- 
lington Monthly Meeting. 

MOTTI.—In Moreau, Saratoga Co., N. Y., on the 
27th of Fifth month, 1871, Eliza A. Mott, in the 
54th year of her age; a beloved member and Elder 
of Moreau Monthly Meeting. The love of Christ, 
her trust in Him and His precious promises, aud 
obedience to His teachings, were themes on which 
she Joved to dwell, in her public and private testi- 
monies to the power of the grace, and the love, of 
that precious Saviour who died for us. By living 
so near to Him, she was evabl-d to fulfil her varied 
duties, to watch with kind care and sympathy over 
the flock, and to meet the trials of life with com- 
posure. A few weeks previous to her death, she 
was bereaved of two precious children. While bow- 
ing in meek submission, she remarked, ‘‘My soul 
is as a weaned child. I cling to the Rock that is 
higher than I.’’ Nearly her last words were: ‘‘ Oh, 
what should I do in such an hour as this, were not 
the Everlasting Arm underneath !”’ 

ENSIGN.—In Granville, N. Y., on the 26th of 
Fifth month, 1871, Margaret Ensign, in the 43d 
year of her age; an esteemed member of Queens- 
bury Monthly Meeting. Her illness was short, no 
power of utterance being permitted her during the 
spasms, which terminated in death a few hours fom 
her first attack; but her life often evinced that she 
had been with Jesus. 

STOUT.—In peace, at his residence near New 
London, on the 20tb of Fifth month, 1871, Sylvanus 
Stout, in the 58th year of his age; a member of 
Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

HAWORSH.—On the 2!st of Fourth month, 1871, 
Mary Haworth, in her 41st year ; a member of Spring 
River Monthly Meeting, Kansas. Having lived in 
peace with all men, and with her God, she left us 
an evidence of a peaceful departure. 
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Leiter from Alida Clark. 
Near Hevena, Ark., 6th mo. 27, 1871. 

* There are fruit bearing branches 
amongst these poor, ignorant and long op 
pressed ones who have been recipients of the 
seed sowa by laborersamong them,evangelists, 


a * 


missionaries and teachers, in school and out. 
And the time of ingathering of souls seems 
in some part at hand. We have been re- 
cently visited with an unusual outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit through a series of Youth’s 
i’rayer Meetings held on First-day evenings, 
at this place. All have been visited, and 
have manifested the same by commendable 
efforts to surrender themselves to the service 
of Christ. Some have been converted, aod 
owned their Saviour to be precious to their 
souls in the pardon of their sins. Several 
have applied for membership amongst us, 
while the good work of Grace seems going 
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cs * * Ww e hs ave two school roorps, 33 
feet square, ready to furnish with seats; my 
husband proposes furnishing one, and now, 
who will furnish the other? Our school will be 
very large in 7th and 8th months, and the wea- 
ther so very hot, butit isthe only leisuretime of 
the year here. We only have two teac hers 
from Indiana. Our orphan children, normal 
pupils, teach classes all the session, and in 
next month will teach. They are quite ef: 
ficient in First day school teaching ; and the 
most advanced classes are in algebra, phil- 
osophy, physical geography, Xc., but are not 
old nor mature enough for golpg out to 
teach. Could they only be kept here until 
they are mature in age, they would be quite 
th roughly qualified to teac h in their highest 
grade of schools, aud would carry with them 
and Spreau viverr-principles, and in course of 
time would organize Friends’ meetings. But 
our Missionary Board are stripped of money 
by the Bureau failing to pay all her promised 


forward with all. Many good people profess | $5,000 towards buil: ding the new buildings, 


to believe that the colored people are too! 


emotional and im pressible ever ito become | 


Friends. ‘My grace is sufficient.” A thor-| 
ough and deep work of grace is just the same 
in ‘the heart, no matter the color of the skin. 
We find in many churches save our own, 
much noise and confusion, &c., at times, but 
training, custom, and influence makes it all, 
and regulates it too. And among the mem- 
bers of our Friends’ Preparative Meeting here 
are as solid, substantial, spiritual wors hippers, 
evincing as deep reverence before the great 
I Am, when in our religious meetings, as will 
be found anywhere among people unacquaint- 
ed with the loug established customs of 


‘avd unless our friends elsewhere contribute 
to the support of these orphans, they = 
have to be sent away. This would be a pub- 
lic calamity. * 


EX EGESIS. 
BY LEWIS R. DUNN. 

‘* What! know ye not that your body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye 
have of God, and ye are not your ‘own? For ye 
are bought with a price: therefore glorify God in 


a" bo dy, and in your spirit, which are God’s. 
1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. 


Every careful reader of St. Paul’s Epistles 
will have noticed his strong tendency to 


Friends. And itis to mea painful consid- | employ architectural metaphors, not only in 
eration that the professed followers of Wool- | his letters, but also in his recorded a idresses. 


man, Benezet, and others shonld be the dast 
to open and organize meetings, and receive 
into membership these colored people. Our 
simple apostolic mode of worship, free minis 
try, &ec., certainly approaches nearer to their 
circumstances and knowledge than any other 
evangelical denomination, and 1 would af- 


fectiouately call the serious attention of 
Friends everywhere to the consideration of 


the great subject. If it is good for us to be 
Quakers, and if we believe we as a body of 
while Christians have a place to fill among 
our people as a nation, have not these the 
same need? Let us examine ourselves and 
see if there is not a prejudice and jealousy 
(cruel as the grave) against color that is hin- 
dering our ultimate success, in doing all the 
good we desire among them, profiting the 
present generation, and reaching down to 
posterity. Cau we not educate them in church 
government, teach them the doctrines of the 
Christian religion as held and believed by 
Friends, from ‘the Scriptures? * * * * 


For. instance, standing upon Mars Hill, and 
pointing, probably, to the Parthenon and 
Propylea, and the statues on the Acropolis, 
he said, speaking of God, “Seeing that He 
is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands; and that the God- 
head is not like unto gold or silver or stone 
graven by art and man’s device.” Again: 
addressing the elders of the Ephesian Church 
at Miletus, who were perfectly well acquaint- 
ed with the magnificent ‘Temple of Diana, 
he says, “ Now, brethren, I commend you to 
God, and the ‘word of His grace, which is 
able to build you up.” 

The single word “ edify,” with its substan- 
tive “ edification,” occurs, in one form or an- 
other, about twenty-one times in Paul’s Epis- 
tles. I need not refer to these passages, as 
the careful Scriptural reader will readily 
turn to them by the use of his concordance, 
or the marginal references of his Bible. The 
allusions of the apostle are evidently to 
classical architecture, with which he was 
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perfectly familiar from his extensive learning | His sight than a universe of universes,—a 
and his extensive travels, which brought hinr}temple which the acutest intellects with all 
into the presence of the noblest specimens of | the constantly accumulating facts of science 
Grecian and Roman art. With the temple | lending their aid, have been ex camining in 
at Jerusalem he was well acquainted ; and I) every part for nearly six thousand years; 
may say, in passing, that this was of classic-|and yet it is not fally known, and all its 
al architecture, and not like the temple} wondrous powers are not fully comprehended, 
built by Solomon—in Eastern style. He|—a temple whose outward framework is 
also had beheld the beautiful temples of composed of bones, brains, blood, veins, ar- 
Athens, Corinth, the Tempie of Diana at| teries, ligaments, tendons, tissues, nerves, or- 
Ephesus, and the Pantheon at Rome. It} gans inspiratory and respiratory : organs of 
was very natural, therefore, for him, when | sight, hearing, smelling, and taste; organs 
writing or speaking, to refer to temples and of digestion and deglutition ; organs of sen- 
buildings, and to employ the word “ edify ”| sation, perception, and thought,. —a temple, 
in its various relations, as verb, participle,| whose inner shrine is an ‘mmortal soul, 
and substantive. These preliminary obser | formed in God’s image, with its wondrous 
vations, which have been suggested by Dean} powers of thought, imagination, ratiocina- 
Howson’s “Metaphors of St. Paul,” bring| tion, understanding, and judgment, and the 
me directly to the important passage now! moral powers, the will, the affections, and the 
under consideration, In chap. iii. 16, 17, he| conscience. Oh, what a temple is this! 

speaks of believers collectively as the tem But notwithstanding all the parts and 
ple of God: “ Know ye not that ye are the| powers of this body and its immortal tenant, 
temple of ye and that the spirit of God| yet it is not a temple unless the Holy Ghost 
dwelleth i » you? If any man defile (espe), | dwell in it. It was made for “a habitation 
destroy, the temple of God, him will God a of God through the Spirit.” This was its 
stroy ; for the temple of God is holy, which | original design. But sin and Satan have 
temple ye are.” And in this place the body|entered and usurped the place where God 
of the individual believer is called the tem-| erst dwelt. The temple built for God has 
ple of the Holy Ghost. It is important for| been abandoned by God. And yet He is 
us to consider here, that the temple, whether | evermore making effort to re-occupy it, and 
Jewish or Pagan, was always regarded as| rescue it from its threatened ruin. He stands 
the dwelling place of God, whether of Belus| at its door, and knocks for admission ; but He 
in Babylon, Vulcan at Memphis, Jupiter at| never will re-enter unless His voice is re- 
Thebes, of Diana at Ephesus, of Apollo at| garded, and the door is voluntarily opened, 
Miletus, of Jupiter Olympus at Athens, or|and He is earnestly invited to come in and 
of Apollo at Delphi. The temple built by | assert His sovereign right to dwell and reign 
Solomon had its holy of holies, where God|there. This former abode of God has be- 
dwelt between the cherubim, invisible to|come defiled and polluted by the presence 
human eye, but manifesting His presence by | and power of sin and Satan ; all “the cham- 
the glory on the mercy-seat and the Urim| bers of its imagery” are corrupted, its voli- 
and Thummim, or filling the whole temple, | tions perverted, its understanding blinded, its 
at times, with the cloud of His presence. In| conscience benumbed and seared ; its affec- 
Pagan temples, there was always the image, | tions alienated; and it has been made unfit 
or statue, of the divinity to whose honor they | for His abode. But there is a provision by 
were respectively erected. It is thus that|which it can be cleansed, purified, trans- 
the mind of the apostle, recognizing the great | formed, and again be prepared for His dwell- 
fact that the Holy Ghost dwells in believers|ing-place. A ‘temple built for a god must be 
individually, and in the whole church col-|set apart for His worship and service, So 
lectively, naturally regards the place where|these bodies, designed originally for His 
he dwells as a temple. And what a wonder-|dwelling-place, must be set apart, sanctified 
ful temple is that in which the Holy Ghost God. When Solomon had finished his 
dwells! No temple ever built by human| magnificent temple, he dedicated it, set it 
hands is comparable to it. No Egyptian,| apart for the service of God; and when he 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Roman, or Grecian | had concluded his prayer of dedication, then 
architect or builder ever planned or built|“ the fire came down from heaven, and con- 
such a temple. He that builds the house, or|sumed the burnt-offeriog and the sacrifices ; 
temple, is always greater than the building, | and the glory of the Lord filled the house ” 
and is more honored (Heb. iii. 3). Here,|(2 Chron. vii. 1). So we must present our 
then, is a temple, including in its inner| bodies to God as a living sacrifice: we must 
shrine the intellectual and moral powers, ca-| consecrate ourselves to His service, and then 
pable of building all other temples,—a tem-| He will come and dwell within, Then, traly, 
ple which itself has been built by God, and|our bodies will be temples for the Holy 
is of more consequence, and importance in! Ghost, and He will dwell in us. And when 
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He comes in and takes possession, then we 
are no longer our own, but belong to Him 
who bought us with a price, and are under 
the control of Him—the Holy Ghost—who 
dwells within. No heathen, and no heathen | 
government, would have thought of saying | 
of a temple, after being set apart for Belus, | 





the Creator has placed upon him, that the 
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blood of His only Son was shed to redeem 


and save him; and not only so, but that, in 


order to accomplish this work of redemption, 
He actually allied Himself to us, and became 
“bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh.” 
And now, when he is purified by the cleans- 
ing blood of Christ, and he sets himself 
apart for God, the Holy Ghost comes and 





io a 


LETTER TO AN INVALID, BY DR. CHALMERS, 


“ May this be a precious Sabbath to you. 
If languid avd weak, and unable to put 
forth much strength in the work of drawing 
near to God, may He put forth much of His 
resistless arm and draw near unto you. May 
He benignantly reveal Himself to you as 
your gracious God and reconciled Father in 











ae or Jupiter, “ This is my temple,” or} 
“This is our temple.” No: it is the temple | 
of Belus, Apollo, or Jupiter, So, when we} dwells within Him. Thus He becomes a 
are sanctified, or set apart for God,—the God | living, moving, breathing, thinking, vocal 
of heaven and earth,—we are no longer our | temple, radiant with the light of the glory of 
own; we are God’s: and all our powers of; the Lord, and resonant with songs of praise. 
body and spirit are to be employed in glori- | __ Advocate of Christian Holiness. 
fying Him. 
The conclusions of the apostle are twofold, 
—the one relating to the church as a whole, 
and the other to the individual member. 
The first is, “If any man destroy the tem- 
ple of God,” or the Church, “ him will God 
destroy.” Those who rend and tear and de- 
stroy the Church by dissensions, divisions, 
erroneous or false doctrines and corrupt prac- 
tices, God will destroy. Men may err and be| Jesus Christ our Lord. Let Christ be the 
mistaken, and do many foolish things ; may, | foreground of all your religious contempla- 
in a word, build wood, hay, stubble, on the} tions. Feel that you are safely shielded from 
great foundation, and “ be saved, yet so as by| the wrath of God in the better righteousness 
fire.” But men who wilfully endeavor to| of Him who yielded for you a pure and spot} 
pervert God’s truth and to corrupt His; less obedience ; and never, never let go your 
Church will be destroyed. The next is, that | mild and pleasing and tender and confiding 
all impurity, unchastity, defilement of every| impressions of all that love which the kind 
kind, is to be sedulously and constantly | and willing Saviour bears to you. You may 
avoided, shunned, and fled from. God, the} have much pain and weakness; look on it 
Holy Ghost, will not dwell in a defiled tem-|all as coming from God. The thought that 
ple. If men wilfully defile this temple, then; you are in His hand will temper and sweeten 
God will depart, and leave it to the fearful/all your sufferings. Contemplate Him as 
consequences which must inevitably follow, |God in Christ. Glory in nothing but in the 
‘unless averted by timely repentance and re | cross of Him who died for you. Be conver- 
turnto Him. * sant with the realities of an eternal world; 
In concluding what I have to say on this|and rest assured that you cannot be more 
passage, let me remark how this announce-; happy in the prospect of heaven than those 
ment tends to elevate man in the scale of! who are there now are happy in the prospect 
being. Infidel philosophy in all periods, and | of having you to swell their numbers. What 
especially in its latest developements, is de-| benignity and love reign in that place of 
grading to man. Its latest utterances are,| blessedness! And how delightful to think 
that man has no soul; that, if there is any} that, by trusting in Christ, and cherishing 
immortality at all, it is only for a few; and; through Him the hope of glory, and holding 
that his ancestor of a not very remote pe-/ fast this confidence, and keeping it even unto 
riod, was a grinning ape. But God’s Bible,| the end, we shall not only sleep in Him, but 
in all its inspired teachings, tends to dignify | be raised by Him to the triumphs of an un- 
and ennoble man Its very first utterance fading inheritance. 
concerning him more exalts him than all} “Nothing but a leaning on Christ will 
the philosophies of the world have ever done; } ever lead to repose or any sufficiency of ac- 
viz., that “ God made man in his own image.” | tual attainment. He lets Himself down to 
And its further early history of him is, that' you for this very use and purpose. He likes 
he was placed at the very head of all the, you to rest upon Him the whole burden of 
creatures which the Lord had made, and that' your dependence. When sickness or languor 
to him was given dominion over them all.| comes upon you He knows your frame and 
Aad then we read, further, that he was made’ pities you, and excuses your weakness; but 
only “a little lower than the angels.” True,!if even then a faint thought of the Saviour 
it declares that he is a fallen being, sullied| gives one gleam of comfort to your heart, 
by sin, and exposed to the wrath of God ;} He puts it down to the account of your faith, 
but it presents before us the estimate which and He will minister strength to you, and 
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bear you up under all the darkness and dif-| and soon left the child to peruse her precious 


ficulties of a trial which He Himeelf hath 
experienced. 

“Make vourself wholly over to Him, and 
you shall be wholly His. He will undertake 
your whole case, and provide for the whole 
cure of that guilt and helplessness which you 
put into His hand. Be assured that you 
are in your best attitude when you are thus 
rejoicing in Christ, making Him your refuge 
and hiding-place, telling Him all you want 
and all you feel deficient in, giving Him to 
understand that you are counting on Him as 
your friend, and trusting that, through His 
powerful mediation, all will be forgiven, and 
all will be purified and made meet for the 
inheritance. It is not necessary that this be 
pleaded with a fatiguing energy. He knows 
what is in you. He knows what you need 
before you ask it. Your feeling of this need, 
though silent and unexpressed by language, 
is seen by Him; and the direction of your 
wishes to Him, as your all-sufficient Helper, 
wil! not be lost on that kind Saviour who 
confounds none who put their trust in Him. 
God will answer your wish for the light of 
His countenance by revealing Himself to 
you without any violent stirring up of your- 
self, on your part, to lay hold of Him. He 
wil! delight your heart with the pleasing and 
comfortable suggestions of His Spirit, and 
give you great peace, and elevation, and joy.” 


~~~ 
INFIDELITY SILENCED, 


*‘God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise. Things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, to bring to naught 
things that are.’’ 


A skeptic, wise in his own eyes, and pru- 
dent in his own sight, once asserted in the 
presence of a Christian, that he would be- 
lieve nothing which he could not explain and 
comprehend. Said the other: “I believe 
thousands of things which I can neither ez 
plain nor comprehend, and so does the mass of 
mankind.” The Infidel scornfully replied, 
“T will not!” Said the Christian: “ Ex- 
plain this if you can; here are four animals 
feeding in a meadow—on the back of one 
grow feathers, on another wool, on a third 
bristles, on the fourth hair. Please explain 
this—they all eat grass. Why this diversi- 
ty?” The Infidel was silenced. 

A little girl was intently reading her 
Bible,_ when accosted by a skeptic with, 
“Child, you can’t understand that Book, and 
it is not true!” Looking up in his face, she 
said, “‘ There is one thing in the Bible cer- 
tainly true.” “ Pray, what is that?’ “The 
Bible says, ‘In the last days shall come 
scoffers,’ and you are one of them.” it is 
needless to add that the Infidel was silenced, 


Book. 

Another case of the kind, which produced 
a deep impression on a large audience, hap- 
pened on this wise: An Infidel was lecturing 
on his favorite topic, against the Bible and 
Christianity, in one of the large towns in 
the north of England. He was peculiarly 
bitter against the Holy Scriptures. At the 
conclusion of the lecture, feeling much de- 
lighted with his effort, he said, “If any one 
wishes to reply, let him come forward and 
speak.” 

After a brief pause, a middle aged woman 
came up to the stand and said, “ Sir, I wish 
to ask you a question!” “ Well, my good 
woman, what is the question?” “ Ten years 
ago,” said she, ‘I was left a widow with 
eight small children; my husband died poor ; 
he left me not much, except a Bible. That 
Book has been read daily, and I've found 
sweet comfort and great support in its 
gracious truths. God has blessed me and 
my children, and has mercifully supplied my 
wants and theirs. I have a good hope in 
Jesus Christ, and expect when I die to dwell 
with Him forever. Now, sir, what has your 
belief done for you ?” 

Rather confused, the Infidel replied, “‘ My 
good woman, I’ve no desire to interfere with 
yourenjoyment.” “That is not the question. 
What has your way of thinking done for 
you?” Much confounded, the man beat a 
retreat, amid the laughter of a large congre- 
gation, who felt the widow had surely and 
effectively silenced the Infidel. 

A woman slew him. So David slew the, 
boasting Philistine with a sling and a stone. 
A certain man drew a bow at a venture, and 
smote the king of Israel between the joints 
of his armor. So God confounds the wise 
men who are evermore seeking to overthrow 
the faith of His people, and lead men to 
destruction and perdition. 

Let no child of grace ever be discouraged 
by the boastful sayings of wicked men, but 
remember Christ’s words: “Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away until all be fulfilled.”—Chris- 
tian Press. 








THE BIBLE PRINTERS. 


Did you ever think of the great mercy you 
now enjoy in having a cheap Bible in your 
own language? Before the art of printing 
was known it took much more than a man 
could earn in a whole year to buy a Bible. 
Now a poor man as weil as a rich merchant 
may have one for tenpence, or a New Testa- 
ment for fourpence. 
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There are many lands now in the same 
dark state as England was in former times. 
But missionaries have gone to them, and 
have worked hard to give the holy word to 
the people. 
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Some children do not value anything which 
costs a smal! sum, or which they have got 
with ease. But if the youngin England had 


| to travel many miles, or over deep seas, for 
You shall hear about some of|a copy of the Bible, they would learn to 


these Bible printers, in one of the South Sea! value it more than they now do. 


islands. 

These servants of God got from England a 
printing press, and type, and paper, and soon 
set to work. When the natives found what 
was going on, they ran to the place. There 
they were in crowds every day, blocking up 
the door, sitting by the windows, or climbing 
on the backs of others, all eager to get a look 
at what was going on, and crying out, “O 
Britain, land of skill!” 

The noise and interest were like as it is in 
England when a balloon is to go up for the 
first time, or a new railroad is to be opened. 
“ When will the books be ready ?” they cried. 
“ We will give cocoanut oil for a book.” 

One evening, as the sun was setting in gold 
and purple clouds on the sea, there came a 
canoe with five men in it, from another is 
land. They pulled down the mat which 
served for a sail, jumped on shore, and ran 
quickly to the Bible printers. “ What is it 
you have come for?’ they were asked. 
“ Luka, or Te Parau na Luka,” (Luke, or the 
word of Luke,) was the reply. They then 
held up large bamboo canes filled with cocoa- 
nat oil, which they had brought to pay for 
the books. They were told uone were ready, 
but if they would come in the morning they 
should have them. 

Night came on, and the Bible printers went 
to rest. In the morning they looked out of 
the window, and there they saw the five men 
lying along the ground, their only bed being 
afew leaves. “ Why did you not go and 
find lodging somewhere? Why have you 
lain out of doors all this cold night?” they 
were asked. “Oh,” they said, “we were 
afraid if we had gone away some one might 
have come before us in the morning, and all 
the books would have been gone.” 

The men then went into the house, and 
gave their oil for five Bibles. They asked 
for two copies more, one for a sister, and an- 
other for a mother. Each book was now 
nicely wrapped in a piece of white native 
cloth and put in the bosom. They did not 
stop to take any food, but pushing their 
canoe from the shore on to the sea, they 
raised their matting sail and steered away, 
rejoicing, to their native island. 

Now, what shal! be said to those who can 
obtain the Bible without any trouble, and 
perhaps for nothing? Not a part of it only, 
as the Gospel of St. Luke, but the whole of 
the Old and New Testaments, nicely and 
strongly bound, and of a size which a boy 
may put in his pocket, or a girl in her little bag. 


And when a Bible is obtained, what is 
done with it? It is very sad to sec it thrown 
aside and unread; or hid in a corner of a 
room, all over dust, and its leaves torn and 
soiled. Young reader, where is your Bible? 
Is it kept neat and clean, or is it torn and 
laid aside? When did you last read it? 
Have you read a chapter to-day, or any day 
this week? How many verses have you 
learned during this last month? When did 
you pray that God would give to you His 
Holy Spirit, to teach you from His word? 
Do you seriously read in your Bible of the 
great love of Jesus Christ in dying on the 
Cross to save sinners? Can you repeat what 
He said when He invited little children to 
come to Him? Do you reniember any text 
about the evil and misery of sin? or on the 
nature and duty of repentance? or on being 
bern again? or on being saved through faith 
in the Son of God? or on the joys of heaven ? 
or on the woes of hell? Take your slate, or 
a piece of paper, and write them down ; look 
at them carefully, and then pray to God to 
bless them to your soul. 

Oh! sad indeed will it be for many chil- 
dren, born in a Christian land, watched over 
by pious parents, and taught by godly teach- 
ers, when they are called before the “ great 
white throne,” to answer for the way in which 
they have used the Bible. May you read it 
and love it! May it be your treasure and 
your guide! May it be a lamp to your 
path, and direct you through this sinfal) 
world to the glory of heaven ! 

‘** Let us be thankful that we may 
Read the Bible every day ; 
Tis God’s own word, which He has given 
To guide us in the way to heaven.”’ 


— Bible Society Record. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forgien InreLiicence.— Advices from Europe are 
to the 17th inst. 

France.—The French government has paid to 
Switzerland 2,000,000 francs as partial reimburse- 
ment of the expense of maintaining the French 
soldiers who took refuge in that country, after 
their defeat bythe Germans. Switzerland has restored 
to France most of the war material carried across 
the frontier by the French. 

President Thiers received on the 15th a deputa- 
tion of members of one political party, in the As- 
sembly, who complained of the continuation of ar- 
rests an¢é of the state of siege in Paris, and also of the 
non-removal of the capital from Versailles. Thiers, 
in reply, said that the persons arrested were ac- 
cused of heinous crimes ; that the state of siege will 
shortly be raised, aud that the capital will be re- 
moved to Paris after the recess in Tenth month. 
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The Committee of the Assembly upon the re- 
organization of the army has adopted the priuciple 
of compulsory service. The National Guard will 
therefore be dissolved throughout the country, if 
the Assembly should confirm the action of the 
Committee. 

The deputies of the Assembly from the provioces 
occupied by the German troops, are said to be 
earnestly pressing upon President Thiers the policy 
of anticipating the future payments of the German 
indemnity. It is reported that the President en 
courages the idea, and that negotiations with Ger- 
many on the subject have already been commenced. 
The payment of the first instalment was completed 
on the 12th inst., and the evacuation of certain De 
partments by the German forces was at once begun. 
Quarrels frequently occur in the occupied districts 
between the inbabitants and the German troops, 
leading to rigorous measures of prevention. 


Iraty.—The Italian Parliament has voted to the 
Pope an annual salary of $600,000, aad also guar- 
anteed to him the use of all the Papal palaces and 
their dependencies, free of charge. He is made ab- 
solutely independent of the civil authority in the 
exercise of his pontifical functions, may go where 
he chooses, and is nowhere subject to any police 
power of the State. 

The Parliament some weeks since authorized the 
government to execute fully the convention with 
the Swiss and German governments for connecting 
the Italian and German railroads by means of a 
railroad across the St. Gothard. The question of 
such convection has been under discussion since 
1845, but the most eligible route was long a matter 
of doubt, and the euterprise was also interrupted 
by the Crimean war, and by that of 1859. Finally, 
in 1866, the St. Gothard route obtained general 
support, and was favored by Prussia, but opposed 
by France. It is stated that all the cities of 
Switzerland and the Rhine can reach the Mediter 
ranean at Genoa, by this route, in much less time 
and distance than via Marseilles. 


Avstria.—The Austrian government has formal 
ly ratified the naturalization treaty with the United 
States. 


Ross1a.—The Emperor is visiting the kingdom of 


Wiirtemberg. A deputation from the American 
Evangelical Alliance was received on his behalf by 
Prince Gortschakoff at Stuttgart on the 15th, and 
presentec a memorial, addressed to the Emperor, 
expressing sympathy with some of his subjects in 
the Baltic provinces, who, by existing laws, are 
prevented from openly professing the Lutheran 
faith of their ancestors, and asking that the gov- 
ernment will grant liberty of worship and religious 
instruction to its subjects not belonging to the 
Greek Church. Prince Gortschakoff subsequently 
expressed to the deputation the Emperor’s sympa- 
thy with the object of their petition. 


Sours America.—Advices from Buenos Ayres, of 
5th mo. 28th, represented that yellow fever atill 
lingered in the city, and as a consequence, the 
deaths during the week previous had been double 
the norma! average. A report had been published 
giving 23,000 as the total number of deaths from 
the First to the Fifth month, a very heavy loss in 
a population of 170,000, being a little over 13 per 
cent. 


Domestic.—Ely 8. Parker, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, has resigned his position, to take effect on 
the Ist prox. He gives as the reason for his resig- 
nation, that the effect of Congressional legislation 
has been almost wholly to divest the Indian Bureau 
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of its original importance, duties and responsibili- 
ties; and that under present arrangements, the 
Commissioner is a supernumerary officer, whose 
principal duties are those of a clerk to a Board of 
Indian Commissioners, acting outside of the Bureau 
and almost independent of it; an ambiguous posi- 
tion, as he considers it, which he cannot longer 
hold. 


A report of the United States Bureau of Statistics, 
gives the statistics of the foreign trade of the coun- 
try for the first ten months of the current fiscal year, 
ending 4th mo. 30th, 1871, and the corresponding 
period of the previous year. From these accounts 
it appears that the total imports for this portion of 
the last fiscal year were $381,717,355, and for the 
current one, $434,683,677. For the first period, the 
domestic exports were $348,777,234, the foreign ex- 
ports, $25,855,629 ; for the second period, domestic 
exports, $423, 829,619, foreign, $24,126,181. In the 
former, the imports exceed the exports by $7,084,- 
492, while in the latter the excess of exports over 
imports was $13,272,123. 

New York City was the scene of a riot on the 12th 
inst., growing out of political and religious animos- 
ity between two factions of Irishmen, and suppressed 
by the aid of military force, and with some loss of 
life. That day being the anniversery of the last and 
decisive battle in Ireland, between the deposed 
James II. and William LII. of England, the members 
of an order known as Orangemen, and composed of 
Irish Protestants, proposed to celebrate it by a pro- 
cession. Certain organizations of Irish Roman 
Catholics thereupon openly threatened to prevent 
such procession by violence, and were understood to 
be arming for an attack. The city authorities pro- 
fessed to be confident of the ability of the police to 
suppress any attempt at disturbance, but ov the 
10th, an order from the Superintendent of Police 
was published, directing his subordinates to prevent 
the formation or marching of the proposed procession, 
to keep the streets cleared on that day of all assem- 
blages of people, and to arrest all persons asing 
threatening or disorderly language in the streets. 
This order, being generally regarded as ‘‘ submis- 
sion to the dictation of lawless bodies, excited mach 
public indignation, and about midnight of the 11th, 
the Governor of the State, having repaired to New 
York, issued a proclamation, announcing that the 
police order had been revoked, and giving notice 
that any bodies of men desiring to march in peace- 
able procession, would be permitted to do so, and 
be protected to the fullest extent possible by the 
military and police authorities ; warning all persons 
against interfering with such procession except by 
authority from him; and giving notice that all the 
civil and military power at his command would be 
used if necessary. A small number of the Orange- 
men decided to carry out the original intention, 
which had been abandoned in consequence of the 
police prohibition, and a procession commenced, es- 
corted by a strong force of police and military. At 
one point of their march they were attacked, and 
the demonstrations being very threatening, part of 
the military fired upon the crowd, by which about 35 
persons were killed, and 60 or more wounded, sev- 
eral of whom have since died. Some of these were 
spectators attracted by curiosity, or persons acci- 
dentally passing, but a large proportion appeared 
to be participants in the riot. The mob, on the 
firing, speedily dispersed, and no further serious 
violence occurred. A large number of men carry- 
ing concealed weapons were arrested. ‘Two of the 
military were killed, and some others, with some of 
the police, injured. No subsequent riotous pro- 
ceedings have taken place. 





